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ADULT EDUCATION IN 
WARTIME BRITAIN 


War came just when Britain’s winter plans 
for adult education were normally maturing. 
It was feared at first that this type of education 
might figure as a wartime casualty. But such 
fears have proved groundless, for though there 
have been some losses, there have been also 
noteworthy gains. 

Any time of stress, such as war or revolution, 
sets up an intellectual ferment which demands 
greater educational facilities both for the pres- 
ent generation and for the future. It is signifi- 
cant that, particularly since the third year of 
the war, there has been an immense amount 
of thought and discussion about reconstruction 
in general, and particularly about postwar edu- 
cation. Much of it is the fruit of previous work 
in adult education. 

As might have been expected, there has been 


a decline in the more formal, lengthy, and- 


arduous courses, such as the three-year Univer- 
sity Tutorial Class. At first there were such 
difficulties as the blackout, transport, evacua- 
tion, shift of industries, and the ealling-up of 
tutors and students alike; as the war has pro- 
gressed, these difficulties have been accentuated 
by the growing needs of industry and civil de- 
fense (especially fire-watching), and of the 
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armed forces. It is thus impossible for many 
to pledge themselves to regular attendance over 
any length of time. 

On the other hand, shorter courses have held 
their own or even increased in numbers. In 
certain districts (e.g., Yorkshire and South 
Wales) where war work is centered, facilities 
have been improved because of the migration 
of students from their own homes. 

The impact of war has changed with its 
progress. In the first winter of “phony” war 
the aim of much adult education was “to beat 
boredom and the blackout.” For many it was 
a form of eseape. But when the second session 
opened, the blitz was in full blast. There was 
no more question of getting away from the war, 
and however tired people might be physically, 
their minds were alert. 

In the third and fourth winters, although 
statistics are not available, it can certainly be 
said that this mental activity has been even 
more apparent; air raids eased off, but the 
menace of the World War became even more 
obvious. People wanted more insistently to 
understand the causes of the present chaos and 
the means of clearing it up, to insure a safer 


world for themselves and their children. 
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Hence the chief interest, as reflected in the 
choice of ¢lass subjects, lies in the social S¢l- 
ences. To take as an example the figures for 


1940—41, 


PCONOIMIES, political science, psychology, 


these branches (whieh included his- 
tory, 
and above all international relations) accounted 
Next came literature and the 


for 57 per cent. 


arts (covering drama, musie, art, and architee- 
ture), with 28 per cent. 

Emphasis on the first category would have 
been expected; but it is remarkable how many 
people have found not merely solace and re- 
creation but also stimulation to further effort in 
opportunities to appreciate and to create works 
of art. 
discovery of the war period. 
fore the war the British Institute of Adult Edu- 
cation had already shown by its traveling ex- 
“Art for the People” 
But during the 


This is perhaps the most significant 


Some years be- 


hibitions of how great 
was the latent aesthetic sense. 
past two years it has been able greatly to ex- 
pand this service by the help of CEMA. 

These throughout 
Britain, stand for the En- 


couragement of Musie and the Arts, which now 


letters, now familiar 


for the Committee 


functions entirely under the British Board of 
Kdueation. That the Treasury should make an 
annual grant of $400,000 for such a purpose is 
an almost ineredible fact. 

CEMA has also provided first-class concerts 
and plays in all parts of Britain, specializing 
on places that do not as a rule get the chance 
of good musie and drama. The popularity of 
the CEMA Factory Concerts has proved that 
munition workers enjoy the best musie when 
it is brought to them. 

Nor is this aesthetic interest limited to ap- 
preciation. There have been striking exhibi- 


tions of “Art by the People,” containing pic- 
tures, posters, designs, and carvings by those 
serving in the military and eivil-defense forces; 
real 


and the rural musie schools with their amateur 


there is renaissance of amateur drama; 
orchestras grow and flourish. 

This 
country planning. 
ing, not merely to clear up the damage in 
better Britain. 


enthusiasm extends also to town and 


A genuine desire is spread- 
blitzed towns, but to build a 
In short, the nation seems to be on the way 
toward realizing William Morris’s ideal of an 
art “made by the people for the people as a 
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joy for the maker and the user.” And since 
this is a people’s war, my insistence on the word 
“people” is justified. 

Of that people, an increasing proportion of 
both sexes is now in the fighting services, where 
needs must be catered to. 


their educational 


Hence much of the work of the agencies for 
adult education has been switched over to the 
Forces. It is organized under 23 regional ecom- 
mittees covering Britain and Northern Ireland, 
with a Central Advisory Council. Each com- 
mittee is centered on, and works closely with, a 
university. Thousands of single lectures, short 
courses (of about ten lectures), and classes have 
been provided. The figures for the period, 
April 1 to September 30, 1942, showed an in- 
crease over the preceding six months in single 
lectures of 49 per cent, in courses, of 69 per 
cent, with a decrease in classes of six per cent 
(but even this last figure refers to a total of 
over 1,000 classes). 

and applied eco- 
But many men are glad 


Here too, current affairs 
nomics preponderate. 
to continue their vocational studies in, for in- 


stance, science, languages, or commercial sub- 


jects. There are also correspondence courses 
for soldiers, arranged by the Workers’ Eduea- 
tional Trade Union Conimittee under official 


auspices; these so far have been followed by 
400 to 500 men each year, English being by 
far the most usual choice. 

In addition tp this civilian provision, there is 
the Army Bureau of Current Affairs (ABCA) 
set up by Britain’s War Office in September, 
1941, under the direction of W. E. Williams, 
secretary of the British Institute of Adult Edu- 
eation. By an instruction of the Army Council 
it is the duty of every regimental officer to con- 
duet, during working hours, discussions on eur- 


‘rent affairs among his men. 


ABCA was recently deseribed by the Secre- 
tary for War as an “amazingly successful ex- 
periment.” There is good ground for thinking 
that its method, that of informed discussion, 


has come to stay. Up to now, 75 per cent of 


the Army are taking ABCA courses; the Royal 
Air Foree is running similar courses (though 
not in working hours); and, on a much smaller 
seale and lacking central and systematic direc- 
tion, some sections of Civil Defense are con- 


ABCA is finding 


ducting discussion groups. 
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by its experience that there are two main essen- 
tials for a suecessful discussion: the requisite 
background of knowledge, and the discipline of 
debate, which is something that has to be 
learned by the ordinary man. 

In addition to ABCA the Army has a sea- 
sonal scheme of edueation for 1942—43, in which 
the main topie, “Britain’s Way and Purpose,” 
is concerned with the development of demo- 
cratic citizenship. The scheme, too, is part of 
the soldier’s military training, and is conducted 
in working hours. This may be regarded as a 
democratie and enlightened move: men and wo- 
men in a free country must understand what 
they are fighting for. Such knowledge is as 
essential for morale as are sleep and food. 
There are, of course, many difficulties, among 
the chief being that officers are often inexperi- 
Here 
again the universities are helping by providing 

But in accordance with 
the policy of making the Army edueationally 


enced in lecturing or running discussions. 
short training courses. 


self-supporting, there are now courses for train- 
ing officers directly run by ABCA. 

Another wise development is the provision 
of Army study centers—not merely the quiet 
rooms so badly needed by the soldiers, but also 
the “framework for such activities as musical 
recitals on a phonograph, the practice of arts 
and crafts, the use of a reference library,” all 
under the direction of an intelligent and help- 
ful supervisor. 

The needs of military training must of course 
come first, and nothing must stand in their way. 
But in this war it is realized as never before 
that a human being does not essentially change 
when he puts on khaki, that his normal interests 
persist, and above all that he is a citizen of 
the future and must be educated for that “bet- 
ter and happier world” for which the war is 
being fought. 

To return to the civilian field, certain activi- 
ties have necessarily been curtailed or turned 
in other directions. The Residential Colleges 
for Adult Education, of which there were nine 
in 1939, with about 300 students in any year, 
have suffered less than was at first expected. 
Several had to leave their premises (for in- 
stance, Ruskin College, Oxford; Harlech in 
Wales; and Newbattle in Scotland). However, 


they have earried on elsewhere. There is a 
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vrowing interest in the future of residential 


education for adults. Thus it has been pro- 


posed by Lord Zetland, as chairman of the 
National Trust, that 
be handed over to the trust with the condition 


country mansions should 
that they should be used for this purpose. In 
this way dignified and beautiful buildings will 
provide a suitable environment in which adults 
of all social classes and occupations may work. 
The scheme is at present only in the air, but 
it offers wonderful prospects for a better life 
after the war. ‘ 
The 


and done noble service. 


Educational Settlements have survived 
Not only have they 
been centers for music and drama, but those of 
them situated in blitzed areas have acted as 
rest centers for bombed-out people or as Citi 
zens’ Advice Bureaus, and have added all sorts 
of Good Samaritan work to their usual activi- 
ties. Toynbee Hall, famous East End center, 
for example, itself thrice hit, has been the focus 
of help and encouragement for its devastated 
neighborhood. 

The National Council of Social Service, the 
YMCA and the YWCA, the Women’s Institutes 
and the Townswomen’s Guilds have adapted 
themselves to the new conditions. The public 
libraries have found their usefulness increased 
by the demand for reading that has resulted 
from the blackout, and have done much by aet 
ing as centers for play-reading groups, exhibi 
They 
were encouraged by an early memorandum from 
the Board of Education urging them “to make 


tions of pictures, concerts, and lectures. 


the fullest possible contribution to a service 
which may so materially assist the national 
effort at this time.” 
of personnel, due to calling up, they have shown 


Despite great difficulties 


what an important part they ean play in eduea- 
tion, whether of children or adults. 

One form of adult 
Listening Group, rather surprisingly declined 


education, the Radio 


during the early period of the war. For some 
British Broadeasting Corporation 
broadeast series of talks specially designed for 


years the 


group discussion, and fostered the formation of 
groups by putting this among the duties of its 
edueation officers. 

The number of listening groups known to the 
BBC reached its peak in the spring of 1938, 
and thereafter steadily declined until the win- 
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ter of 1942, when it rose steeply; and the evi- 
dence in the hands of the BBC suggests that 
there was an even larger increase in the spring 
of 1943. 
difficult to diagnose. For a time many believed 


The causes of these fluctuations are 


that group listening was a temporary phenome- 
non, and that, with a radio set in almost every 
house, fireside listening had taken its place. 
But the recent growth casts doubt on that view. 
The improvement is due in part to the great 
increase in series of talks provided especially 
for young people, in part to the very success- 
ful series on British government (under the 
title “Westminster and Beyond”), which fitted 
in admirably with the subjects discussed by 
ABCA. In general, it looks as though the 
habit of reasoned discussion has caught on in 
sritain: it may well turn out that the Army’s 
experiment in mass education may become a 
permanent and valuable feature of the national 
life. 

To take another example, the somewhat flip- 
pant “Brains Trust,” produced by the Variety 
Department of the BBC, is said to have had 
the effect of improving the level of conversation 
among people who would not have listened to 
anything more “highbrow.” And that is a point 


that must not be ignored. If adult edueation 


ha +. —_—— 
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is ever to become life-long and universal, as the 
Reconstruction Committee of 1919 declared it 
should, then it must come down to the market 
place and appeal to the needs and interests o! 
those whose schooling has not prepared them 
for more intellectual pursuits. 

The diversification and dilution of adult edu 
vation that has resulted from war conditions 
While the orthodox 
types will continue, we may reasonably hope 


will have salutary effects. 


that after the war thousands who have been 
initiated by easy stages will desire to continue, 
either with literary study or with the apprecia 
tion or practice of drama, music, and art. 
Leading fuller lives, they will be better fitted to 
put into action the ideals of demoecraey. And 
it may be hoped that, from the ranks of the 
fighting services and of war industry, there may 
be recruited numbers of suitable teachers for 
the continuation schools that are probable after 
the war. 

Such will be the shortage of teachers that it 
will be essential to find other sourees than those 
customary heretofore; and the influx of men 
and women with a wider experience of life and 
occupations will have a most salutary effect on 
the schools. In this way, wartime adult edu- 
vation may bring unexpected benefits. 





CAN OUR BABEL OF TONGUES BE 
SYSTEMATIZED? 

REFERRING to the results obtained by the use 
of the Cherokee alphabet of Oklahoma, the Cree 
alphabet of Canada, and others as proof that 
one can be taught to “write, print, and read his 
own language” in an astonishingly short time 
and calling attention to the fact that expert 
linguists, as reported by Lepsius, found “only 
about 50 primary voeal sounds employed in 600 
languages and dialects, including those of Asia, 
Europe, Afriea, and the Western Hemisphere,” 
R. L. Owen, former senator from Oklahoma, 
proposes a “global alphabet” that would reduce 
to one speech the multitudinous languages of 
the world. 

Foreed as we now are to communicate with 
nations, peoples, and tribes whose tongues we 
do not understand, Mr. Owen, in the twinkling 


of an eye, so to speak, would change all that by 
teaching the English language to the whole 
world. There would be no such confusion as 
now exists in the teaching of English, with its 
enigmatic spellings and silent letters. The 41 
“phonetic” symbols of the global alphabet each 
representing “one immutable sound” would 
cover every word in Webster’s Unabridged. 
The name of each letter is identical with the 
sound it stands for, and, according to Mr. 
Owen, the language that requires more than 40 
phonetic letters is rare. “All the modern lan- 
guages combined do not include over 58 dis- 
tinct, primary, elemental, voeal sounds.” He 
goes on to say: 

In phonetic spelling by syllables, spelling pre- 


sents no difficulty and requires only the memory 
of the 41 letters. ... The phonetic spelling of the 
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global alphabet with accurate pronunciation would 
stabilize speech. ... 

In applying this system to writing a foreign 
language, the sounds of the letters or symbols 
should be expressed in terms of the words employed 
in the foreign language using the system. Prob- 
ably every single sound in English has a ecorre- 
sponding sound in Chinese or Russian, . . . [but] 
this system has provided 16 unallocated letters 
which ean be employed to print 16 additional, ele- 
mental sounds or tones... . 

The Global Alphabet opens wide the door to 
illiterates, 

The Global Alphabet comprises a mechanical 
ageney through which to make effective the dream 
of the great men now leading the people of the 
United Nations in a struggle for peace, abundance, 
good will, justice, and happiness. The Four Free- 
doms, the Atlantie Charter - could be quickly 
put before the world by this system. 


The experience of Turkey in changing to the 
Roman alphabet and then adopting a strictly 
phonetie spelling of Turkish words is interest- 
ing in this connection. Turkey has been re- 
markably suecessful in reducing illiteracy by 


this means. 


THE SIXTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON 
READING AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO 

More than 400 educators from all parts of 
the country attended the five-day Conference on 
Reading at the University of Chicago, July 12- 
16, the general theme of which was “Adjusting 
Reading Programs to Wartime Needs.” Among 
the speakers were William 8. Gray, professor 
ot education, the university; John J. De Boer, 
director of student teaching, Chicago Teachers 
College; and Helen Butler, research specialist, 
American Library Association. 

In the opening address, Dr. Gray said, “In 
effective ability to understand adult reading 
matter, the American people are more than 50- 
This is explained in part 


” 


per-cent illiterate. 
by the fact that “millions of adults today have 
attended school for only a limited period of 
time. .. . According to the 1940 census, more 
than 25 per cent of [persons] twenty-five years 
old or more in seven states have gone to school 
less than five years. At least half the popula- 
tion is unable to read any printed matter above 
the seventh-grade level.” He referred to the 
dissatisfaction expressed by Army officials who 
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complained of the high percentage of men in- 
ducted who not only were unable to do the read- 
ing required in learning certain military skills, 
but were “even unable to read accurately simple 
instructions.” Dr. Gray maintained that “teach- 
ers should try for the maximum reading im- 
provement of which a child is capable rather 
than being content with the minimum required 
to pass to the next grade.” ; 

“Emphasis on ‘echnical reading should not 
be to the exclusion of reading that will im 
prove the understanding of why the war is 
being fought,” said Dr. de Boer in addressing 
the same group. “So-called work-type reading 
dominates the program in many schools that 
are earnestly seeking to correct the illiteracy re- 
vealed in Army tests... . The activities of the 
vovernment itself demonstrate its conviction 
that imaginative literature is essential to the 
strength of the nation in wartime and to a 
inilitary victory.” In this connection, he cited 
the dramatie poetry of Archibald MeLeish and 
Stephen Vincent Benet and the broadcasts of 
plays by Norman Corwin, Areh Oboler, and 
others. He also pointed out the fact that lead 
ing book lists for children “fail to recommend 
a single book on freedom.” 

Dr. Butler believes that the “conservative 
book-buying policies of some edueators and 
librarians waste the time of students and fail 
to eneourage the urge to study eaused by the 
war.” She added that, in spite of the fact 
that new curriculum materials stress “unity of 
ideals, of goals, and of time,” many librarians 
and administrators “still maintain that instrue 
tional materials must be permanent in value.” 
The need today is for “fresh, timely informa- 
tion, true of conditions this year, this month, 
this week.” 

“EDUCATION FOR PRODUCTION”: 
THEME OF A GEORGIA 
WORKSHOP 
AN educational workshop, unusual in type, if 
not unique, is reported from the Fort Valley 
(Ga.) State College. The participants engage 
in work that is both edueative and economically 
productive. Reeently they snapped sixty ham- 
pers and eanned 1,400 quarts of string beans. 
They have also raised pigs and cows, built 
brooders for baby chicks, and constructed home- 

type dehydrators. 
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The setting for these activities is a three- 
year program the slogan of which is “Edueation 
for Production,” sponsored jointly by the col- 
lege and the Peach County Board of Edueation, 
and finaneed by a grant of $9,800 from the Gen- 
eral Education Board. Under the provisions of 
the grant, summer workshops for Negro teach- 
ers of Peach, Houston, and Macon counties are 
planned; educational materials ineluding simpli- 
tied readers on agricultural production are to be 
prepared and published; and county-wide 
planning for increased agricultural production 
among the Negro population is to be carried on 
by a County Couneil which will include the vari- 
ous agencies now working for improved agricul- 
ture among farmers in the county, and directed 
by J. F. 


schools. 


Lambert, superintendent of county 


The organization of the workshop permits 
many of the conventional activities to be earried 
on. The bean-snapping and eanning, for ex- 
ample, formed the basis for the number of read- 
ers and elementary charts developed by the par- 
ticipants and designed for use with their 
protégés in coming years. A farm survey to dis- 
close current production levels of Negro farmers 
in the county involved many principles of the 
social studies, while providing a basis for setting 
family and community quotas for gardening and 
canning for next year. 

The workshop is being conducted by Horace 
Mann Bond, president of the college, and Ella 
Tackwood, supervisor of Negro schools in 
Wayne County. They are assisted by loeal 
agricultural and home-economies vocational 
teachers, extension workers, and visiting experts 
on food production and eonservation. Mercedes 
G. Dallas, of the eollege Office of Publie Rela- 
tions, was so good as to send this report to 
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PLANS FOR OBSERVING EDUCATION 
WEEK, 1943 


“EDUCATION FOR Victory” has been selected 
as the general theme for the observance of Edu- 
cation Week next November. Specific themes 
for the several days are as follows: 

Sunday, November 7: ‘‘Edueation for World 
Understanding. ’’ 

Monday, November 8: ‘‘ Education for Work.’’ 
Tuesday, November 9: ‘‘Education for the Air 


9 


Age. 
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Wednesday, November 10: ‘‘Education to Win 
and Seeure the Peace.’’ 
Thursday, November 11: ‘‘ Education for Wartime 

Citizenship.’’ 

Friday, November 12: ‘‘ Meeting the Emergency in 

Education. ’”’ 

Saturday, November 13: ‘‘Education for Sound 

Health.’’ 

As in preceding years, this nation-wide ob- 
servance of Education Week will be sponsored 
jointly by the NEA, the U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the American Legion. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
AUSTRALIAN SOLDIERS 

THe OWL has released the following account 
taken from an article by Clive Turnbull, re- 
printed from the Melbourne Herald, in the 
Australian Newsletter: 

The Australian Army Education Service is one 
of those paradoxical benefits that has come out of 
the war. It had its origin last year, when R. B. 
Madgwick, secretary of the Sydney University Ex- 
tension Board and lecturer in economic history at 
Sydney, was appointed lieutenant-colonel, director 
of educational and voeational training. 

It was born because the soldier necessarily has a 
certain amount of leisure time, which he cannot in 
most circumstances usefully employ. The service 
fills up the gap for him—if he wants it filled. Ex- 
perience proves that he does want it filled. The 
ramifications of the service now extend all over the 
Commonwealth and to New Guinea. 

Its establishment is supplemented by about 800 
voluntary lecturers who give as many as five nights 
a week to talking to the troops. It conducts study 
groups, issues journals, arranges correspondence 
courses, hold recitals of good music. In one month 
lectures were delivered at 479 different places; and 
there were 1,636 of them. Attendances were counted 
in six figures. 

The service insists that attendance at lectures 
shall be voluntary and that there shall always be 
opportunity for questions and discussion. It is not 
desired to advance any particular viewpoint, but to 
provide the men with the information on which they 
may base their own views... . 

The work has not only an immediate aspect, but 
a postwar aspect. In the postwar period, Australia 
must be ready to train or retrain those men who 
require training or retraining as part of their re- 
habilitation. And they must be kept informed 
about the changes that are occurring in society, so 
that it will not seem too strange when they return 
to a possibly very different world. 











ie 
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Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Einar W. JACOBSEN, dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed president, University of Louisville 
(Ky.), to sueceed the late Raymond Asa Kent, 
whose death was reported in ScHoon AND 
Society, March 6. 


D. LuKE BIEMESDERFER, supervising prin- 
cipal, Manor Township-Millersville  (Pa.) 
schools, has been appointed president, State 
Teachers College (Millersville), to sueceed H. 
Landis Tanger, whose retirement was reported 
in ScHOOL AND Society, March 6. 


Cut M. WaaaGoner, director of the middle 
school, University School (Shaker Heights, 
Ohio), has been appointed president, Wood 
Junior College, Mathiston, Miss. 


Epwarp C. Enuiorr, president, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Who has been on leave of absence since 
June, 1942, to serve as chief of the division of 
professional and technical training, WMC, has 
resumed his duties at the university. During 
his service to the commission, Dr. Elliott was 
instrumental “in setting up the war-training 
programs for the Army and Navy in American 
colleges and universities as well as playing an 
important part in other training-program or- 
ganization.” 

Rutu Rounps, dean of girls, Bridgton Acad- 
emy (North Bridgton, Me.), has been appointed 
assistant to the headmaster, Richard L. Gold- 
smith. Miss Rounds will continue her duties in 
the deanship and as head of the department of 
languages. 

SAMUEL P. FRANKLIN, LEE M. THURSTON, 
AND GEORGE GouLD, professors of education, 
University of Pittsburgh, have been appointed 
a committee to direct the School of Education 
pending the appointment of a successor to Dean 
Jacobsen. Dr. Franklin is head of the depart- 
ment of religious education; Dr. Thurston is a 
member of the university’s Publication Board; 
and Dr. Gould directs student personnel. 

Rosert W. Hopason, professor of subtrop- 


ical horticulture, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of California (Los Angeles), has sue- 





ceeded William H. Chandler as assistant dean 
of the college. 

THE REVEREND Bernarp W. Dempsey, S.J., 
professor of economics, St. Louis University, 
has been appointed director of the department 
of economics to sueceed Harry John O'Neill, 
who has been named head of the department 
of finance in the university’s School of Com 
meree and Finance. 

GeorGE D. SCARSETH, a member of the staff 
of the department of agronomy, Purdue Uni- 
versity, has succeeded A. T. Wiancko as head 
of the department. Dr. Wiancko has been re- 
tired with the rank of professor emeritus after 
forty years of service. 

Ratpo G. Situ, formerly associate pro- 
fessor of pharmacology, Medical School, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been appointed to a 
professorship and to the headship of the depart- 
ment of pharmacology, Tulane University. He 
sueceeds Erwin E. Nelson, who has accepted a 
post as direetor of research, Burroughs Well- 
come and Company, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

Corutiss R. Kinney, professor of chemistry, 
University of Utah, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of fuel technology, School of Mineral 
Industries, the Pennsylvania State College. 


MaJor Haroip R. Miuuer, for the past three 
months a member of the military staff, Louisi- 
ana State University, has been named senior 
artillery instructor and executive officer of the 
STAR and ASTP units at the university to 
sueceed Major F. A. Baird, who has_ been 
ordered to the internment camp at Huntsville, 
Tex. 

“APTER carrying on for 131 years with an all- 
male faeulty,” Hamilton College (Clinton, N. 
Y.), July 14, added seven women to the staff of 
teachers in the departments of French and Ger- 
man for the Army Student Training unit. They 
are: Mrs. Carl With, Mrs. Walter J. Burns, 
Mrs. Berrian R. Shute, Mrs. Frank L. Ver- 
wiebe, Mrs. John W. Blyth, Mrs. Charles H. 
Stubing, and Narka Ward. In addition, Charles 
H. Stubing, instructor in German, Union Col- 
lege (Schenectady, N. Y.); O. T. Roberts, on 
leave of absence from Smith College; and David 
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McKee, assistant professor of Romance lan- 
guages, Wesleyan University, have received ap- 
pointments. 


Tue following appointments have been re- 
ported by the College of Arts and Sciences, 
Tulane University, in a_ special release to 
SCHOOL AND Society: Carl J. Likes, former 
instructor in general chemistry, University of 
Virginia, visiting assistant professor of chem- 
istry; Cyril Feldstein, formerly instructor in 
physics, Georgia School of Technology (At- 
lanta), instructor in physies; John Karlem 
tiess, acting assistant professor of physics; 
and Byron P. Leonard, Jr., and William S. 
Aiken, graduate assistants in the department of 


phy S1CS. 


CoLtGAtTe University (Hamilton, N. Y.) has 
broken its tradition of 124 years of employing 
only men teachers by appointing four women to 
its staff. Mrs. Robert D. Edwards and Alice 
Rogers have been named instructors in com- 
munications for aviation cadets; Mrs. Helen B. 
Williams has been appointed teacher of first 
aid; and Inez Cook, instructor in engineering 


drawing. 


Tue following persons are serving as mem- 
hers of the Exeeutive Board of the American 
Association: Milton E. Lord, Publie 
Library, Boston (term expires, 1944); Luey E. 
Fay, Chapel Hill (N. C.), and Carl M. White, 


newly appointed director of libraries, Columbia 


Library 


University (term expires, 1945); Clara Wells 
Herbert, librarian, Public Library of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Charles R. Sanderson, 
director of publie libraries, Toronto (term ex- 
pires, 1946). Officers and other appointees to 
the committee were announced in SCHOOL AND 


Society, July 10. Trustees of the Endowment 


Fund are; Edwin C. Austin (term expires, 
1944), John F. Utt (term expires, 1945), and 
Guy E. Reed (term expires, 1946), all of Chi- 


JosepH W. Barker, who is on leave of ab- 

ence from his post as dean of the faculty of 
rineering, Columbia University, to serve as 

stant to the Secretary of the Navy, 

been elected vice-chairman of the High- 
Corps. Dean Barker will “pre- 
over meetings of the National Policy 


Committee on those occasions when the chair- 
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man, Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, cannot be 
present.” 

Kart L. Crum, professor of Greek, Lehigh 
University (Bethlehem, Pa.), has been com- 
missioned a captain in the Provost-Marshall 
General’s School at Fort Custer, Mich. Dr. 
Crum’s departure from the university “prob- 
ably means that the department of Greek will 
be closed for the duration.” 


C. L. THIELE, director of exact sciences in the 
publie schools of Detroit, has been named to a 
committee sponsored by the U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation and the War Department to study the 
mathematical needs of the common soldier. The 
committee is preparing a report that will be 
distributed to the secondary schools of the coun- 
try to be used in the pre-induction-training pro- 
gram. 

FRANK B. Linpsay, assistant chief, division 
of secondary edueation, California State De- 
partment of Education, will serve as acting 
chief of the division until a successor to Aubrey 
A. Douglass has been appointed. The election 
of Dr. Douglass as Superintendent of Schools, 
Modesto (Calif.), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, May 22. 

PauL T. RANKIN, supervisor of research and 
information, public schools of Detroit, and asso- 
ciate director, Graduate School, Wayne Univer- 
sity, has been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of research educational planning 
and informational service for the city’s schools. 


J. W. SrurMER, since 1916 dean, Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science, has an- 
nounced his intention to retire. 

WituiAM AITKENHEAD, head of the depart- 
ment of agricultural engineering, Purdue Uni- 
versity, became professor emeritus, June 30. 
He had served the university since 1914. 

Tue following members of the staff will be 
retired from Northwestern University, Septem- 
ber 1: Arthur James Todd, professor of soci- 
ology and chairman of the department; David 
R. Curtiss, professor of mathematies; Arthur 
G. Terry, professor of history; Paul Haensel, 
professor of economies; Walter K. Smart, pro- 
fessor of English; James P. Simonds, pro- 
fessor of pathology and chairman of the de- 
partment; Walter W. Cook, professor of law; 
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and Arthur W. Walker, associate professor of 


bacteriology. 


Recent Deaths 

EuGENIA J. BOWNE, who was retired in 1924 
after having taught in the model school of 
Hunter College (New York City) for 
than fifty years, died, July 11. 


more 


Tue REVEREND JAMES PALMER, for more than 
twenty years a professor at the Biblical Semi- 
nary of New York (New York City), fell to his 
death from a platform of the subway, July 13. 
Dr. Palmer, who had imperfect vision and had 
been suffering from a heart ailment, was sev- 
enty-seven years old at the time of his death. 


IXENNINGTON LEANING THOMPSON, professor 
of edueation, St. Peter’s College (Jersey City, 
N. J.), and director of research and publicity 
for the city Board of Edueation, succumbed to 
a heart attack, July 13, at the age of sixty-four 
years. Dr. Thompson had served as vice-prin- 
cipal (1900-02), Hartford High School, White 
River Junction (Vt.); (1902-03), 
Hartwick (N. Y.); superintendent of schools 
(1905-09), Cattaraugus (N. Y.);  prineipal, 
Publie School No. 9 (1909-10), and Public 
School No. 11 (1910-29), Jersey City; director 
of research and publicity (since 1929); and 
professor of education at the college, since 1929. 


principal 


THe REVEREND JOHN Francis McCormick, 
S.J., professor of philosophy, Loyola Univer- 
sity (Chicago), sueeumbed to a heart attack, 
July 14, at the age of sixty-nine years. Father 
MeCormick had teacher of the 
classics in high schools (1898-1903) ; professor 
ot philosophy (1911-19), St. Xavier College 
(Cincinnati); president (1919-25), Creighton 
University (Omaha, Nebr.); professor of phi- 
losophy (1925-32), Marquette University (Mil- 
waukee) ; and professor of philosophy and head 


served as a 


of the department, Loyola University, since 
1932. 

CHARLES A. PARMELEE, former head of the 
department of French, Phillips Academy (An- 
dover, Mass.), died, July 16, at the age of sixty- 
eight years. Professor Parmelee had served the 
academy from 1910 until his retirement in 1940. 

ARCHIBALD C. McLACHLAN, former principal, 
Jamaica (N. Y.) Training School for Teachers, 
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died, July 16, at the age of eighty-six years. 
Dr. MeLachlan had served as principal (1881- 
83), Union School, Groton (N. Y.); superin- 
tendent of (1883-92), Falls 
(N. Y.); state director of teachers’ institutes 
(1892-97); and principal, Jamaica State Nor- 


schools Seneea 


mal Sehool (later Jamaica Training School for 


Teachers), from 1897 until his retirement in 


1929. 

WILLIAM SPENSER CURRELL, professor emer- 
itus of English, University of South Carolina, 
died, July 17. 
old at the 


professor ot 


Dr. Currell, who was eighty- 
his death, had 
(1882-86), 


five years time of 


served as English 
Hampden-Sidney (Va.) College; professor of 
English (1886-95), Davidson (N. C.) College; 
professor of modern languages (1895-1900), 
Washington 


Va.); 


(Lexington, 
(1900-14), 
School 


and Lee University 


professor of English 
president (1914-22), 
(1922-29), and 


(1929-35), University of South Carolina. 


and 
dean Graduate 


again professor of English 


THe REVEREND BeENILDE Patrick, F.S.C. 
(John Burke), 
civil engineering and head of the department, 
Manhattan College (New York City), sue 
cumbed to a heart attack, July 18, at the age 
Brother Patrick had been on 


the staff of the college since 1932. 


Gerard assistant professor of 


of forty years. 


Coming Events 

THE 12th annual Pastors’ Institute and Edu 
held at the Uni- 
In ad- 


cational Conference will be 
versity of Chicago, July 26-August 8. 
around the 


dition to the centered 


theme, “Pastoral Leadership in Wartime,” there 


programs 


will be a series of discussions of religious eoun- 
seling and mental health of children and adults 
in wartime, as well as a seminar on “Religion 
in College in Wartime.” Among the speakers 
will be: the Reverend Harold A. Bosley, pastor 
of Mount Vernon Place Methodist Church, Bal- 
timore; the Reverend James G. Gilkey, pastor 
of the South Congregational Church, Spring- 
field (Mass.); Daniel D. Williams, 
professor of Christian theology, Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary; Harry Bene, psychiatrist of 
New York City; Evelyn M. Duvall, executive 
secretary, Association for Family Living; the 
Reverend Frederick C. Keuther, chaplain, Illi- 


associate 
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nois State Training School for Boys (St. 
Charles); and David Slight, professor of psy- 


chiatry, the University of Chicago. 


Education in the Magazines 
THE 


carries wine first 


aly number of Soviet Russia Today 
installment of an article, “In- 
centives of Soviet Youth,” by Harry F. Ward, 
professor of Christian 
Theological Seminary, New York. 


account of the 


former ethies, Union 
The author’s 
results of the training given 
youth in the USSR is in sharp contrast to the 
results of the same type of intensive training 
of German youth as deseribed by George Ziemer 
in his book, “Edueation for Death,” and that 
of youth in Japan as referred to in an article 
by Henry 8S. Curtis, ScHoon anp Society, July 
17. 

Other Items of Interest 


FRANK Copy, superintendent-emeritus, public 
schools, Detroit, was awarded the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws at the annual com- 


The 


degree was conferred “in deep appreciation of 


mencement exercises of Wayne University. 


the effectiveness of Dr. Cody’s leadership and 


broad vision for edueation” during more than 


fifty years of service to the schools of Michigan. 


Tue University of Minnesota added two new 
tvpes of study to its Army Specialized Train- 
July 12 


ing Program, a foreign-area-and-lan- 


Shorter Paper 
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guage-study course and a course in training 
personnel psychologists. The European section 
of the former course is in charge of Lawrence 
D. Steefel, associate professor of history; the 
Oriental section will be supervised by Harold 
S. Quigley, professor of political science, who 
has lived in Japan and “is a recognized au- 
thority on the life and polities of that coun- 


” 


try.”” The course is intended to “train soldiers 
for junior officerships for service in occupied 
areas after United Nations’ troops have cap- 
The 
course in psychology is under the directorship 
of Richard M. Elliott, head of the department 
of psychology, and will train men for special- 


tured them or they have surrendered.” 


ized work in Army administrative and organi- 
zational work. 

THe University of Kansas has announced 
that 
change in the calendar to effect the “synehro- 


the University Senate has approved a 


nization of the starting time of the winter 
semester for civilians with that of the Navy 
V-12 engineers” by opening the winter semester 
on October 31. 

open on September 2: 


The university will officially 
as scheduled, and for 
a five-week period courses will be available for 
both freshmen and upperclassmen in all divi- 
sions. Under the present accelerated program 
it is possible for students to graduate in two 
and two thirds years; with the new program, 
another semester will be eliminated. 





SOME FIRST STEPS IN DEVELOPING 
A LOVE OF COUNTRY 


We Americans are a slogan-loving people. 
Perhaps all nations like the dramatization of 
thought afforded by the pat phrase or the 
rhymed comment, though few have had the high 
spirits and the insouciance of the Americans in 
originating and using them. There is a certain 
exhilaration in deftly ecatapulting a terse word 
or saying into a situation where it belongs. 
It is a neat and economical method of expres- 
sion after which we ean brush off our minds, 
straighten our thoughts, and go about our bus- 
The only drawback lies in the fact that 


iness. 


slogans are so resilient that they are apt to 
bounce off the surface of the receiving mind. 
They do not infiltrate consciousness and set the 
bearer pondering. 

It would seem at times as if the term, “democ- 
racy,” had become almost a slogan. Its exces- 
sive use since 1914 has worn it a little dull. It 
is a very precious word, a gem that should throw 
light from its many facets and reveal rich color 
in its depths, but we have grown careless with 
it. Ask any frequent user of the expression 
what he means by it, and he will probably say 
that he refers to the American way of life. 
Ask him if that is what the British mean when 
they use the word and he will fall silent, or call 
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his questioner an Anglophile—with or without 


modifiers. At least that is the somewhat illog- 
ical way the users of a simple phrase are likely 
to respond. Words with them become missiles, 
and in their ease discussion does not encircle 
the subject and throw light on the center of 
interest. Instead we have pungent personal 


thoughts in stereotyped phrasing plunging 
around the subject in straight lines, raising 
This 
easily observed by listening to the average 
question period after a well-wrought lecture 


has been delivered. 


dust, and obseuring the issue. ean be 


It is necessary, however, that the implications 
of the term “democracy” be completely under- 
A nation does 
not send its youth to the far ends of the earth 
to suffer incredible hardships, or build engines 


stood by the American people. 


of death at inealeulable cost, to defend slogans. 
We do these things only because of deep con- 
victions which in turn must find complete ex- 
pression to become abiding and permanent. 
The Farewell Address, the Concord Hymn, the 
Slo- 


vans and eatehwords did not serve an earlier 


Gettysburg Speech were such expressions. 
America nor will they serve us. No overused 
phrase would have sufficed the English as they 
held Thermopylae in 1940. Yet we know how 
the great unhurried words of Mr. Churchill 
steadied them. 

But what is democracy? In one sense it may 
be defined as a place with furnishings of its 
own. It is not, as the conduct of many of our 
citizens would indicate, merely a prize ring for 
the settlement of differences. 
hall for the expression of personal opinion. It 


It is not an empty 


is not simply a market place or an open-pit mine 
where each citizen earries on his business with- 
out interference. Least of all is it a great empty 
area with barbed-wire entanglements intended 
to exclude others. 

No one goes out to die for a vaeant lot, no 
matter how many pleasant activities take place 
within its borders nor how fine a fence sur- 
rounds it. The Axis knew this, and the dic- 
tators did not think it would be too difficult a 
task eventually to blast away the fence and 
plough up the lot for a crop of their own 
planting. What they did not understand was 


1B. F. Pittenger, ‘‘Indoctrinating for Democ- 
racy.’’ New York: Maemillan, 1941. 
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that Americans did not regard the fenee nor 
the activities as the essence of democracy and 
were certain enough of the value of this essence 
to surpass in one year the German preparations 
of ten years. Hitler should have remembered 
the words of Von Hindenberg, “These Amer- 
icans understand war.” 

It is a continuing necessity, however, to define 
democracy more and more positively. It may 
be said, perhaps, to be an ideal as opposed to 
an ideology, a vision of what human life might 
be as opposed to a prescribed or dictated way 
of life. 
pression is infinitely variable. 


Its core is unchanging, though its ex- 
We need to re- 
member that it began long before 1776. It was, 
in fact, known to the early Christians and to the 
Greeks and ancient Jews. It began when man 
recognized that the life and the liberty of his 
fellow man were as important as his own. It 
has been gathering foree for a long, long time, 
and in the light of the human struggle is the 
“Time Wave of the Future.” 

How this may be understood and appreciated 
on different school-age levels has been oceupying 
War 
has intensified the need for speedier progress 


the attention of teachers for a generation. 


toward the solution of this problem and tends 
to sharpen our insight. Those who work with 
the impressionable elementary-school children 
are acutely conscious of their responsibility. 
These boys and girls are too young to think in 
abstraet terms, yet they are so sensitive to mood 
and point of view, so flexible in attitude, that 
these early years condition the whole life span. 
What can be done to turn this growing time to 
the account of democracy? 

We be- 


lieved that information concerning foreign lands 


After the last war we were not idle. 


and peoples would create a human brotherhood. 
Shiploads of little letters and pictures were 
exchanged between children. Recently many 
teachers with wry smiles have emptied eabinets 
and boxes of these letters for the benefit of the 
serap collection. They now call the whole proj- 
ect sentimental and superficial. They think rue- 
fully of the folly of believing that international 
Yet 


even if we leaned on dreams too heavily before, 


good will could be built of such cobwebs. 


we should not condemn them too completely now. 
Who knows what memories of French and Ger- 
man and Italian children linger in the minds of 
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our young soldiers, giving a little light and 
understanding and crowding out some barbarous 
impulse ? 

Today, however, we would like to build our 
training for democracy on a sounder foundation. 
Fortunately, 
this building requires no new subject or time 


Even in wartime we may begin. 
allocation. It is a matter of emphasis or point 
of view. 

In the first place, a high respect for our own 
way of life may well be ineuleated and a living 
loyalty be aroused to those who have made it 
possible, from the embattled farmers of Con- 
cord to the men of Bataan. Tension should be 
relaxed in the schoolroom and confidence in the 
righteousness of our cause be instilled in chil- 


dren. They should not be anxious in their 


dependent condition. They should know they 
will be cared for. The competence of our young 
men in making an army, the resourcefulness of 
our industry, the unselfishness of our citizens in 
meeting heavy demands, should be thoroughly 
impressed upon young children in terms they 
can understand. They should, of course, par- 
ticipate in so far as their strength and small 
funds will permit, but more important is the 
respect we should inculcate in them for the adult 
population. Respect is a virtue that needs re- 
pairing in our country in any ease, and this is 
the time to do it. Furthermore our adult popu- 
lation richly deserves respect on the whole. 
Secondly, it should be remembered that a love 
of country is naturally based on a love of place. 
To every person of sensibility there is some 
place that means home. Our tendency has been 
to teach children to try to like the whole. We 
would not have them insular, and with our ears 
and passion for motoring we have more justifi- 
cation for our position in this matter than any 
other country on earth. Yet even in the United 
States some one place is home to most of us. 
This is a natural human desire. It is a proper 
and natural human feeling. Seotsmen love their 
lochs, and their bens and lows are more to them 
than bumps of sterile rock. The English find a 
deep content in their placid countryside, their 
downs and moors. The Finns fight and die for 
their forests of green gold and their sixty thou- 
sand lakes. In America, home may mean the 
never-ending prairie, the mystery of mountains, 


the spacious blueness of the great lakes, or the 
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ordered miracle of a great city. Wherever 
their place may be, children should be brought 
to a full realization of its importance to them; 
and now, while we are relatively immobile, is the 
time above all others to make them home-con- 
scious. To love one 
place is a step toward appreciating others. We 
should know our own place intimately and love 
it. A nomadie life for the majority could only 
lead back to a streamlined version of tribal ways 


It will not narrow them. 


and an abandonment of democratic ways, for 
democracy needs physical as well as spiritual 
roots. If we feel too restricted in these gasless 
and rubberless days, we can always look at the 
stars. They are not provineial, nor are they 
ever rationed. 

The care of place is a corollary to the love of 
Some civic housekeeping is within the 
The litter of wrap- 
pings and peelings on streets and in public 


place. 
‘ange of children’s abilities. 


vehicles would disappear if school opinion de- 
manded it. Defacement of publie buildings, 
mutilation of street signs, and wanton destrue- 
tion of public property would cease to be funny. 
The number of war stamps which the price of 
light would buy would be 
about. The danger to a 
night-rolling truck whieh the twisting of a 
“curve” sign might do, the chalk marking of a 


one shattered street 
something to think 


beautiful entrance which visitors come te see, 
the destruction of the precious irreplaceable 
rubber in tires caused by smashing bottles in 
the streets—these and many other vicious prac- 
tices could be largely eliminated by enlightened 
childhood. The planting and weeding of little 
street-corner flower beds in co-operation with 
civie groups, the participation in loeal exhibits, 
fairs, and demonstrations, are positive ways in 
which children often find an outlet for their love 
of place. Many other ways could be suggested. 
Do we wish to make them old before their time? 
On the contrary, the school wishes to make a 
happy and honorable place for children within 
the pattern of democratic living. 

A third point lies in the fact that children in 
a democracy should have as intelligent an under- 
standing of the meaning of patriotic songs and 
sayings as their age will permit. If they are too 
young to grasp the full significance of the words 
used in the Pledge of Allegiance, they should at 
least store them up correctly for future under- 
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standing. Parroting words inaccurately is no 
part of democratic training. Children have been 
saying for quite long enough that they pledged 
“Norwegians” to the flag. 
eravely repeating “one nation and a vegetable,” 
“one nation in the vestibule,” 
just as for all,” according to their background of 


They have been 
or “with livery 
experience. The errors made in singing the 
national anthem are even more ludicrous. 

A less important point, but one that should be 
The Ameri- 


ean teacher does not need to insist that his or 


mentioned, lies in a matter of taste. 


her pupils live in a glare of red, white, and blue. 
It is as much the teacher’s duty to inculeate good 
taste as it is to make the classroom a setting for 
a George M. Cohan musical show. Of course 
it is only natural now that the flag business 
should be increased. Early in 1942 as many as 
thirty thousand small flags and two thousand 
large ones were turned out in one day by the 
It is right that this should be. 


It is comforting in days of tension to let our 


manufacturers. 


eyes and thoughts rest on this beloved symbol. 
It should never be far away. Yet one should 
consider the relative inspirational values of the 
free flag fluttering on a gold tipped pole under 
the clear sky and over the school, as opposed to 
the common practice of allowing Old Glory to 
droop on its staff near a dusty ventilator. In 
the classroom it should stand bright and clean 
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in a place of honor. In this connection, too, we 
might question the zeal which insists upon hang- 
ing a copy of the Declaration of Independence 
in every kindergarten and first grade. Common 
sense should characterize democratic teaching. 
Finally, a feeling of unity should pervade 
every American classroom. This does not mean 
that children have no right to individuality and 
privacy. These are some of the very things that 
democracy insists upon. It does mean, however, 
a growing awareness of the fact that it has taken 
all kinds of people to create the wonderful thing 
It has 


been made by the Winthrops and the Murphys, 


we eall the United States of Ameriea. 


the Smiths and the Roosevelts, the McKenzies 
and the Johnsons, and this is a good time to 
remember that men ealled Galati and Gigliotti, 
yes, and Krunz and Schonamgruter, have done 
their full share. 

As long as the human race remains imperfeet 
our classrooms will retain corresponding de 
feets, but in making an effort to translate demoe 
racy into terms of child growth and proceed 
sensibly and sincerely to realize democracy in 
terms of children’s capacity and understanding, 
we shall be doing our part to keep it from per 
ishing on this earth. 

MapBet Louise CuLKIN 
Lintian C. HANSON 
DuLUTH, MINNESOTA 


Correspondence ... 





MAN’S NEED FOR IMMORTALITY, 
AND MODERN THOUGHT 


THE recent California symposium on attitudes 
towards death, mentioned in Professor Pitman’s 
interesting communication, SCHOOL 
ciety, April 24, 1943, indicates that this war, 


AND So- 
like most great human crises, turns men’s 
thoughts toward questing the meaning of life 
itself. 
produce a certain amount of wishful thinking, 


It is doubtless true that such crises also 


but that is no more superficial than the average 
man’s disregard of fundamental problems in 
normal times. As to the death idea, the average 
man in normal times has rather more than dis- 
regarded it; he has repressed it. Hence one 
may properly speak of a “death complex” as 





characteristic of the psychic economy of mod- 
ern experience. 

I first used the term “death complex” in a 
communication, the second communication in a 
series of three, of which only one has yet ap 
peared, which were accepted several months ago 
for publication in Philosophy and Phenomeno- 
logical Research. Those communications deal 
with the general topic of Morale, and that topic, 
if seriously treated, must involve the problem of 
actual and possible attitudes towards death. It 
is also true that war morale and the practical 
tasks related to it ean be mastered only by inves- 
tigating those factors which sustain or under- 
mine men’s morale for living in the broadest 
sense. 

Going beyond the assertion that I made in the 
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above-mentioned communications, it may be 
questioned whether contemporary man’s morale 
for living is fundamentally stable. And high in 
the list of factors accounting for its instability 
is a typical contemporary attitude toward death 
Which may be identified as a true neurotic ¢om- 
plex. Characteristically, that complex has been 
partly conscious in men of genius throughout 
what we call the “modern period.” Most of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, for example, express a 
morbid and compulsive concern for the tran- 
sience of human lives. Indeed, almost any 
anthology of modern poetry includes expres- 
sions of wrestling with the death complex, and 
my preliminary appraisals of a sampling of 
these anthologies seemed to indicate that not less 
than 25 per cent of our better poetic productions 
are concerned with the death-idea. The case for 
our prose may be similar. At any rate, out- 
standing examples are not far to seek. For in- 
stance, many of Poe’s stories, as well as many 
of his poems, express fascination by death. 
Proust’s desperate attempt to recapture and 
eternalize the past before his own anticipated 
demise may belong to the same category, as may 
Nietzsche's doctrine of “eternal recurrence” and 
Spengler’s feeling for the decline and demise of 
all cultures. Coming to the immediate present, 
Heidegger’s whole practical philosophy, which 
preaches seli-possession toward one’s own death, 
and Whitehead’s final essay, which represents a 
desperate struggle to believe in personal im- 
mortality, also illustrate this point. Has not 
the death-idea been a focus of severe anxiety in 
modern genius? 

The Middle Ages knew no such death-complex. 
Yet the average man in that period doubtless 
thought more often about death than does the 
average modern. It did not require the uncon- 
ventionality of genius to brave the issue. Im- 
mortality was believed to be proved by revela- 
tion and by reason. That was the state of affairs 
under the aegis of a Christian philosophy, which 
combined something of the ethics of Jesus with 
something of Greek metaphysics. And despite 
occasional attacks, like Nietzsche’s against 
Christian ethics, on the whole it has been the 
classical metaphysies that has suffered most in 
modern times. Indeed, the modern mind, con- 
vineed that all psychological drives are corre- 
lated with bodily tensions, would prefer Saint 
Paul’s belief in “spiritual bodies,” to the Greek 
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concept of simple, substantial souls which may 
exist without body. 

Most moderns are sympathetic to the tradi- 
tional Christian notion that man and his ex- 
perience are radically different, not in degree 
only, from other life forms, and this despite 
our high evaluation of the physiological. The 
aesthetic fittingness of the organie connection 
between senescence and maturation, the death 
of the old and the birth of the new, does not 
extend to questing human life, whose interests 
transcend its scope of natural, biological expres- 
sion. Admitting this, many contemporaries at- 
tempt, by a pitiful intellectual dodge, to main- 
tain their own morale for living: they regard 
cultural transmission across biological genera- 
tions as meeting man’s aspiration. Like children 
for whom the remote event has no emotive sig- 
nificance, they regard the final annihilation of 
the natural human race as without consequence 
to their affirmative evaluation of life. But even 
were the race immortal, it is doubtful whether 
the forced delight in continuity of personal in- 
fluence would leave modern man less restless 
and anxious than he is. The questing character 
of individuals demands more than such eon- 
tinuity and verbal exultation in the latter is an 
ineffective rationalization, only serving to nour- 
ish the same complex which it is designed to 
reduce. 

Modern man’s Calvary resides in the fact that 
he cannot believe in that which his contentment 
most requires—eternal life. 

A eredit to the intellectual integrity of our 
times is our reflection that, if the senescent indi- 
vidual went directly to heaven upon his death, 
his immortality would be moronic in a nearly 
literal sense. We do not pretend that only the 
medium of expression of mind is impaired in 
senescence, and disembodied mind is a concept 
which contradicts fundamentally our whole psy- 
chology of mind. Therefore we must conceive 
of immortality, if we do conceive of it at all, 
as involving some type of bodily immortality. 
Moreover, in view of the above observations 
about senescence, we must conceive human im- 
mortality not in terms of the nature of the indi- 
vidual as he is at some particular moment in this 
life, but rather in terms of a synopsis of some, 
if not all, the moments in his life history. The 
mechanism of immortality would be a process 
wherein the temporally grouped selves which 
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constitute a life history are integrated into a 
ereater surviving self. Let us eall this hypo- 
thetical mechanism ‘“‘chronosynopsis.” 

Now, all becoming acquainted with objects 
through suecessive perceptions is a process of 
chronosynopsis. The product is sort of a com- 
posite photograph of the object in the imagina- 
tion of the observer. Is there a similar process 
which results not in an image but a conerete 
product? Such a process could only be a fune- 
tion of a mind whose powers transcend those of 
the minds with which we think that we are ac- 
quainted. 

In a word, a modern theory of immortality 
would depend upon a modern hypothesis con- 
cerning God. 

True it is that none of the traditional argu- 
ments for the existence of God are conclusive, 
and, indeed, only the argument from design 
seems even suggestive in the context of con- 
temporary thought. Yet we are forced, now 
and then, tentatively to postulate a God, simply 
because the contemporary naturalistic world- 
view is inadequate no less in its present forms 
than in its earlier forms. The fact, stressed by 
believers in a now outmoded idealism, that natu 
ralism reduces consciousness to a surd factor in 
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existence, is no less true than when first enunei- 
ated, and, taken alone, would compel the explo- 
ration of alternatives to naturalism. 

Could we sustain a doctrine of God, and could 
we believe that, through divine perception and 
divine synopsis, natural time-Gestalten may 
become, or may induce, new space-Gestalten in 
some spatial system other than that which is 
now evident to us, we might reconcile man’s 
need for immortality with his need for intellee- 
tual integrity. The belief could be intellectually 
respectable. 

It rests upon some intrinsically difficult eon 
ceptions, however, and could by no means be 
promulgated widely in that form. This suggests 
that the average man’s death complex may be 
resolved only by persuading him to accept 
simpler ideas than those which, at present, con 
tribute to his anxiety. Let him trust on dog- 
matie grounds what his peers dare surmise on a 
more rational basis. Otherwise before the story 
is complete he may wreck himself, or, quite pos 
sibly, bring the human quest on earth to a pre 


mature conclusion. 
R. F. CREEGAN 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





PLACEMENT OF 1942 TEACHER-TRAIN- 
ING GRADUATES 

CONCERN over the growing searcity of teach- 
ers continues to increase. Evidence is needed 
to determine the extent of loss of teachers and 
the number of replacements. As president of 
the National Institutional Teacher Placement 
Association, the writer conducted the annual 
survey of teacher-placement handled by colleges 
and universities of the United States. 

The survey of college and university place- 
ment for the year 1942 was conducted during 
January and February, 1943, and brought re- 
turns from 35 state teachers colleges, 50 private 
colleges, and 30 large universities and state col- 
leges. Returns were distributed geographically 
as follows: 24 from the East, 15 from the West, 
66 from the Midwest, and 10 from the South, or 
a total of 115 institutions. A brief summary of 
the findings is herewith presented : 

1, Forty-one per cent of the men and 82 per cent 
of the women or 73 per cent of those trained for 
teaching accepted teaching assignments for 1942-43. 


2. Only 65 per cent of the available secondary 
teachers accepted positions in spite of the shortage. 
Seventy-seven per cent of the available women and 
39 per cent of the men who were qualified to teach 
were placed in positions. 

3. Contrasted with the smaller percentage of see- 
ondary-school teachers who went to work in the 
classroom, we have 85 per cent of those prepared 
for elementary-school teaching who accepted assign- 
ments. Eighty-seven per cent of available women 
and 55 per cent of available men were placed. The 
temptation to enter other occupations was evidently 
greater for those trained in secondary edueation 
than for the elementary-education group. This con- 
clusion holds for both men and women candidates. 

4. Unfortunately, the areas where teachers are in 
greatest demand show the lowest percentage of 
placement as a rule. Only 21 per cent of the chem- 
istry teachers, 50 per cent of those in industrial 
education, 63 per cent of those in mathematics, 35 
per cent of men in physical education, and 50 per 
cent of teachers of science accepted positions. 

5. Reports show that the demands of the military 
forces, higher salaries in other industries, marriage 
and civil-service opportunities have cut down the 
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percentage of those who went to work on the teach- The report of an international inquiry into the 
teaching of handicrafts completed in 1942. In spite 
of the war, 37 countries co-operated in the report 
. orn . . ; which indicates that this field, at first considered a 
¢ s  ilRiatae eade sane y ¢ rerg vy of \ “a i : 
i. The few schools reporting an oversupply ¢ simple auxiliary to the school program, has now 
teachers were located primarily in the Midwest and become a necessary integral part of the curriculum, 
. i _ > The volume reached the offices of SCHOOL AND So- 
were indicated for modern languages and English. cleTy, July 12. 


7. The sudden shifting of population to areas 
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FLOHERTY, JOHN J. Inside the F. B. I. Pp. 192. 
ff} oe ‘ , , snerease Illustrated. Lippincott. 1943. $2.00. 
difficulties in securing teachers to handle increased The “whole story” of the scientifie methods behind 
the success of the “G-men.” 


where there are war industries has caused marked 


enrollments, 
Supply and Demand Estimates: Persons re- . 
. . GEGENHEIMER, ALBERT FRANK William Smith— 
sponding to a questionnaire were asked to report é ae ee 
| , aed Educator and Churchman, 1727-1803. (Pennsyl 
which areas represented the most critical short- vania Lives). Pp, vii+233. University of 
Pennsylvania Press. 1943. $2.50. 
‘ : This book, the seventh volume of Pennsylvania Lives, 
ply-and-demand areas, and the areas in which relates the life and career of “the spirited Scottish 
be a - f en ; , la clergyman who had such a deep influence on Ameri 
there is an oversupply. Regions of the nation can education.” An important period in the history 
did not show marked differences in fields where of education in the United States. Indexed. 


age areas, some shortage areas, balance of sup- 


shortages occurred. Some reported a shortage ° 

HAHN, EvGene F. Stuttering, Significant Theo- 

; 1 tl ries and Therapies. Pp. x+177. Stanford 

vrnave-teacher dems: ems xcee » sun- ate “ , 

guage-teacher demand seems to exceec 1e sup University Press. 1943. $2.00. 

ply in the South and only the Midwest reported Written “to facilitate the study of literature on 
: stuttering by those interested in the problem who 

wish to make comparisons among the various theo- 

‘ ries an 1erapies.” 1e author presents the views 

( ‘rorD P. ARCHE 1 tl TI tl ts th 
LIFFORD FF. ARCHER and treatments of 25 “leading specialists,” 18 from 

DiRECTOR, BUREAU this country and seven from Europe. Of interest 
. "9 ; to all concerned with speech education and correc- 

OF RECOMMENDATIONS, tion. Well indexed. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


of nursery-school teachers in the East. Lan- 


any oversupply. 


e 
ARPER, ALLAN G., ANDREW R, CORDOVA, AND 


, 


KALERVO OBERG. Man and Resources in the 


£CENT Middle Rio Grande Valley (Inter-American 
R “4 “ Series, Study II). Pp. viii+156. MTlustrated. 
The University of New Mexico Press. 1943. 

] ‘- 





$2.25. 

e A candid discussion of the fundamental issues of 
our regional economy. The book, which suggests 

ENNE, KENNETH D., GEORGE E. AXTELLE, B. “certain solutions to the basic social and economic 

OTHAN SMIT N > ‘ce RAUvP. he problems of the region with which it deals,” was 

TH EI res AND R. Bruck R UI T sponsored by the School of Inter-American Affairs, 
Discipline of Practical Judgment in a Demo- the University of New Mexico. Well indexed. 
cratic Socrety (Yearbook RAV iat. National So- 

. reli om — . > ° 
ciety of College Teachers of Education). Pp. e 
viili+ 268. The University of Chicago Press, MACKINTOSH, HELEN K., AND JUANITA MAc- 

1943. $2.00. DouGALpD MELCHIOR. Inter-American Education 
Report of a five-year study which seeks “to give Demonstration Centers—Report of Project, Janu- 
form to a problem that has been vaguely and gen- ary—J une, 1942. Pp. 23. Illustrated. u. S. 
erally felt by the profession but has never been ee a ae 
crystallized for effective discussion.” It is believed Office of Education, 1943. 10¢. 
by the authors that the report will stimulate further e 
discussion Clifford Woody, secretary-treasurer of 
the society, was the general editor. MERSAND, JOSEPH. Drama Goes to War (Modern 
Drama Chapbocks, No. 7). Pp. 45. The Mod- 
: , _ ee ; ern Chapbooks, 284 Montauk Ave., Brooklyn, N. 

rzHuGH, Ropert T. (editor). Robert Burns, Y. 1943. 50¢ 

His Associate 2 and Conte oy telecine . Pp. 1X + Five essays on the contribution of plays to the war 

33. The University of North Carolina Press. effort. 

1943. $3.00, @ 

A compilation of the Train, Grierson, Young, and OSBORNE, AGNES ELIZABETH The Relationship 

Hope manuscripts, combined with “The Journal of F RRB es ae a ; 

the Border Tour” (edited by De Lancey Ferguson). between Certain Psychological Tests and Short- 
Well indexed hand Achievement. Pp. 58. Bureau of Publi- 

e eations, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
.'Enseiqgnement des Travaux Manuels dans les 1943. $1.60. 

Ecoles Primaires et Secondaires. Pp. 204. In- An ees 50, wth ~ value of _—- 
persia a s ae apaane ed sie aso psychological tests in predicting the success of sec- 
te rnational Bureau of Education, Geneva. 1942. ondary-school pupils in the study of shorthand. A 
8 Swiss francs. Ph.D. thesis. 
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